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' . • PREFACE V, 

The thfeme for the Thifteent^ Annual Migrant Con- 
ference ^eld in McAllen, Texas on Octoljer 19 75 was 
entitled "pducacion Migrante: uVia Vista Nueva" 
signifyi/g the changing- trends in migrant education 
today/ In the forefront of this 'change is career 
education, a widely discussed but little understood 
concept among educators , and public alike. * This publi-*' 
cation attempts to bridge this gap by focusing oh the 
philosophical and' process assumptions of career 
ediK^ation and applying t^em to the special situation 
of migrant farmworker children. 

Career education is viewed here as a means of 
stiiengthening the relationship between school and work 
and easing that transition when the time com^^T^ is^ 



alsio seen as a vehi^^ which will give migrant youth the 



opportunity to choose ^aittong alternate Social and occupa- 
tional lifestyles. For tooUong, migrant farmworkers • 
have occupied aow paying and marginal jobs which 
offered little or no /ope of upwar| mobility. By 
adapting the concepts of career education to the sp 
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land uniqtre circufnstancas of the migrant farmworJcer, 
the educational' process of migrant youth will be vastly 
improved and enhanced. Perhaps then "Ufta Vi6ta Nueva" 
will become a reality in migrant education, 

" • ^ ■ . i 
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!• Introduction 

A. A Brief Overview of the MigrcUit Population 



in the United States * 1 
1. A^St^tistical Profi 



le 



The number of migrant seasonal farmworkers in 
the United States has been estimated to be as low as 
500,000 and as high as 6,000,000. In 1973, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity formetly OEO, and now known as 
the Community Services Administration fCSA) , estimated 
that 5,000,000 migratory and seasonal farmworkers were 
eligible for their services. The Economic Research 
Service of tlie U. S. Departme^pit of Agriculture in a 19 73 
survey of the farmworker population, found that there were 

a total of 1,358,000 seas9nal farmers (those that worked 

' s 

between 25 and 249 workdays) plus 1,738,000 dependents 

2 

(a person in the househol^i under 18 yearns of age) . Of 
the more than two million seasonal farmworkers hatred to 

meet short term agricultural requirements in this country. 

If 

3 

nearly half are between the ages of 14 and 20 years. 

Obviously, there is no exact number af seasonal and 
migrant farmworkers available even from government sources, 
Data gathered from employers usually i^ an undercount 
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because ofjfeheir reluctance to divulge possible illegal 
hiring practices. The mobility, a^ sometimes the 
^Inaccessibility of the migrant farmworker, oftentimes 
contributes to this dilemma. But irrespective of the 
exact number of mi gran t> and seasonal farmworkers, the 
fact remains 'that th^re is a substeyitial segment of the 
population. who are poor, undereducated , have no saleable 
training skill other than farmwork, often suffer from 
chronic and acute health problems, and gener^y live a / 
substandard life with little chance of breaking into * 
America's economic and social mainstream. 

Of special significance to this report is the ' 
migrant youth. They constitute a large proportion pf the 
migrant population and if not provided with alternative 
lifestyles at an'early age, they will more than likely 
become permanent members of the migrant stream. 
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2. Migrant Characteristicsjy Xifes^yleSy and 
Problems ' * 

A migratory agricultural worker is technically 
defined as "a person who occasionally or habitually leaves 
his place of Residence on a seasonal or othe;i: t&nporary 
^ basis to engage in ordinary agricultural operatiypns or 
services incident to the preparation of farm commodities 
fcfor the market in another- locality in which he resides 
during the period of such employment." IJost migraojts 
are members of racial and ethnic groups such ^as Mexican 

•a, 

Americans, Blacks, Puerto Ricans , Native Americans, 

I Filipinos; there is, however, a substantial number of 

< 

white migrants "^as well as Mexican nationals who continue - 

< 

to infiltrate the migrant stream.- Three major migration 
patterns have b^^en^documented : the East Coast stream 
(Florida based) / the Mid-Continent stream (South TexasV 
bas^d and largest of the three) , and the West Coast stream 
(California based) . Given the disparities in migrant 



population pourits no attempt is made here to provide an 
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ethnic breakc^oWn. Generally, Mfekican Americans come from 
the Mid-Continent stream and work in the Western and North 
Central parts of the cotintry; Filipinos work mostly in 
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the Western part ^ the majority of Black' seasonal 
farmworkers w©rk mainly on the Us tern seaboard.' White- 
seasonal farmworkers live and wl^rk vin the North Central 



'States . 



Migrant workers exhibit two salient character- 
istics: they are among the poorest of this country's poor 
and t^iev/ continue to migrate on an annual basis from ' 
• their hW Pase to where the crops are. 'They often are 
regarded as second class citizen? by others and conse- 
quently many perceive themselves as such. Migrant life- 
styles are di^t'ated-by habit, tradition, and economic 
circumstances. ■ ?hey often find themselves isolated fron 
other groups in society. Migrants are many times dependent 
on others: the c^w^ chief , their em^oyers, the crops, 
acts of nature, and' now the government. But theirCapacity 
for toil cannot be doubted. Employed' as manual laborers ■ 
eac^r for harvests of " fruit, vegetable, and other f' 
cro^ their jobs' are extremely physically demaudin^, 
often of the "stoop" labo^ variety and under adverse . 
weather conditions. Their long hours of work leave no room 
for other puj^uits. 

Migrants are afflicted by a variety of prible,ns. 
Their lack of education and training lea47 them with no 
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saleable skill other than, agricultural skills; migrant ' 
youth suffer from disproportionate dropout rates. ^ 
Inadequate housing , ^health care, and , low incomes are 
persistent problems,^ Many agricultural workers .are 
generally excluded from federal and state laws conceirfting 
fair labor practices, minimum wage laws,' and collective 
bargaining rights. In addition to legislative exclusions, 
farmworkers often ar^ subject to administrative exclusions 
in public assistance, food stamp participation, and other 
such areas. Although public service agencies are 
finally^ coming to the aid of the migrant farmworker, 
migrants themselves .remain suspicious and distrustful of • 
suchv agencies and man others refuse to participate 'because 
of the B^meaning 'attitude attributable to 'Wlfare and 
public assistance." Those that participate might do so 
at a high price t.o their pride and dignity. 

Of more, immedi^ite concern are the increased 
mechanization in. harvesting crops and the .increased^ com- 
petition from alien labor, both legal and illegal. While 
jobs dwindle, competition for these jobs continue to — 
inarease. This country's economic recess-ion, along with • 
Infta'tion, have Yikd A severe' impact on the migrant worker. 



'Incre^ed fuel costs ahd the uivcertainty of work in the, 
^serf states have been very pronounced in most states 
utilized as home base. ' - . 

In suinmary,, migrant ^seasonalh farmworkers, a 
poor, i,n adequate ly housed and educated, haVe low' social 
"Status, "little or no skills, and.often live" in communities 
which 3re -econorcically depressea. T^ey are unable to 
obtain non-agricultural Employment and suffer from 
structural unemployment and underemployment. ' ^ 
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3. Migrant Needs in Educgition 

> ^ 

< > ' 

As j^indicated earlier^^ a large portion of the 

migr&nt atreaih are young people between the ages of 14 
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and 20. For years > school systems totally ignored the 
educati'pnal needs' of such cdiildren.- Those schools in ^e 
hdne-based states, such as thode in South Texas, see 
migrant chi>Mren enrol! in school in late fall a^ter the 
crops are harvested and often leave before the Spring 
semester. .Initially, no special provision^-^v^re made f6r 
these migrant children and a large percentage soon left 
school to Become part of the migrants' liferCyqle. Those 
migrants that moved with the crops did not stay long in. - 
any one area. Thus, their children Suffered from the same 
fate. Although much >as been done recently to meet some 
of the special needs ot migrant youth, they are still 
confronted with inadequate educational and' ttaining Qppoi;- 
tunities and limited career aspirations. The migrant child 
xs a product of his environment. He is ecohomioally dis- 
advantaged*; his mobility has served as a detriment to his 

. ^ • : ■ ' . 

educational development; he suffers from , low selfr-esteem, 
his work and that of His parents constantly being demedned; 
he feels that he has^^ttle or no control over events, 

7 . - 
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including his^ own; in raaJiy instances he is culturally 
isolated and fers from .language differences and/or 
difficulties. \pne program in particular, the High 
School Equivalency Program (HEPl has assisted Bany 
migtant youth who have given .up in their educational 
endeavors. The College Assistance Migr^t Progr^ 
(CAMP) has been instrumental in recruiting migrant youth 

and giving^em hi^er career goals through a college 

i ■ ■ \ 
degree. However, nkich remains to be done in both 

training school personnel to deal witli migrant youth 
and in developing new approaches and techniques ' fo;^ 
teaching and guiding such youth. ^ 

A. committee of State Migrant Coordijijators , with 
the assistance of the Mi^ant Programs Branch staff of 
the U. S. Department of Education, has develoi>ed a list 
of national ob'^jectives for migrant education. Th^se 
objectives are divided into instructional and *§^portive 
services. They include^the following:® / 




Instructional Services^ ^^ 



^•o Provide the opportunity for each migrant 
-improve communications skills necessary for 
varying situations. ^ 
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2. Provide the^migrant with pre'-school and 
Xindergarten experience^ geared to his psychological and 
physiological developraent^t^at will pxepare him t6 funpction 
successfully. ^ . . ' 

3. ProvMe specially designed programs in the 

academic disciplines (language arts, math, social studies, 
and other academic ende^avors) that will increase the 
migrant childly' s capabilities to fxinction at .a level con^ 
comitant with his potential. • 

4. - Provide specially designed activities ^ 
which will in^jrease the migrant child's social growth, 
positive self-concept, and group interaction skills. 

5. Provide programs that will improve the 
academic skill, prevocational orientation, and vocational 

skill training for olde^- migrant childaren. 

1, 

6 . \ Implement programs through coordinated 
funding, utilizing every available Federal^ State, and 
local resource, to improve mutual understanding and 
appreciation of cultural differences among children. 

Supportive Services 

1. Dave lop *j-n each program a component of 
intra-state an<J inter-atate communications for exchange 
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of student records, me tfidas>.,.concepts, and materials to 
assure that sequence and Continuity ^11 be an inherent 
part of -the migrant child's total educational program. 

2. Develop communications involving^the 
school, the community and its agencies, and the target 
g^oujp to insure coordination of all available resources 
to benefit the migrant 'children. 

, 3. Provide for^^the migrant child's physical 
and mental well-being through dental, pied%cal, nutri- 
tional, and psychological services." 

4. Provide a program of homer-school coordina- 
tion which establishes .relationships betweeiji tjhe project 
staff and the clientele served in order tb Impjrove/the 

I ' 

effectiveness of migrant programs and the pifofepses of 
parental reinforcement of student effort. 

5. Increase staff self-awareness of their 
personal biases and possible pre judices , and upgrade their 
skills for teaching migrant "children by conducting 
in-service and pre-service workshops. 

Thus, depending upon the special needs pf its 
migrant children, each ptate selects those objectives 
which ^ajre of utmost priority. Implicit in these objectives 

10 \^ 
> "^^^ 
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is ths^eed for the total a()hd?, continuous career deveiopr- 
roetit of raigrantj youth. However, it is the feeling of this 



writer that since these children have not been afforded 
equitable career alternatives either because of educ$i- 



tionral deficiencies and/or limited aspirations, career 

education and guidance/' should be one of the top priorities 

ill // 
in migrant education /icoday. 

However, before specifying what career education 

is and how it can positively affect migrant youth, one 

must examine the world of work amd the problems which 

all youth must consequently face in the schdol to work 

transition. Of special significance here are the unique 

difficulties encountered by migremt and/or disadvantaged 

yc^uth. \ 

* 4. Employment Problems of Migrant Youth \ 

For the past decade, unemployment rates among 

youth between the ages of 16 and 19 have been four to fiye 

times higher than adult unemployment. Unemployment among 

minority youth has beea almost twice that of white youth. 

The current economic situation in this country has alsp 

9 

adversely affected the employability of youth. Thus, 
even before young people be^gin looking for a job, the odds 

11 
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' are against them. In addition, youth have traditionally 
had an extremely difficult time-" in making the school- to- 
work tremsition. , " f 

Young people in this age bracket ar* pl^oed at^ 
a severe disadvantage when competing for jobs with other 
segments of the population. Lack of an adequate education 
lack of adequate training and/or skills, and lack of work 
experience are the ^ost serious barriers to employment 
faced by young people. Also, some young people do not 
possess the soi*lal skills requir^d^f or obtaining employ-, 
ment; . others kre haridi^ped by' fifustrating and discowjagir 
early work experience. » 

. Furthermore, as the competition for jobs 
becpinre more acute, young peopl4-^ the^ first to feel 
the brunt of such competiJ:ion. Some\mployer| would ; 
rather hire older and more experie,nced. woofers , perhaps 
feeling th^t young people are immature, irresJonsible. 
and have negative and unrealistic expectations toward the 
world of work, in other instances, employers view young 
people as being more costly to hire in terms pf training 
and productivity because of their high job turnover rates 
and the federal requirement that minimum' wages be paid in 
'certain jobs. 

, 12 • 
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The problems discussed above aM Common ,to all 

youth, but in diSferitjg degrees of frequency and intensity*^ 

* « * • / 

The school- to-work transitional problems encountered by 

^ ^ K 'minority and dis\ad5^ant aged youth are yCoitqpoxinded by such 

factors as poverty, inadequate school systems, a pro- 

noun<;ed lack of guidance and counseling services, and, ^ 

to some degree, discrimination in educational, training 
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and employment opportxinities • 



Other studies documenting! the employment exper- 



iences of low income youth have reached similat conclu- 
sions • Salvador Ramirez;, in hi^ testimony to the Cabinet 
Committee Hearings conducted in El Pasa (1967) , estimated 
that 65% of Mexiccin Americcui youth who seek employment 
are not prepared to enter the^ world of work because of 
inadequate educational background, lack of job skills, 
negative family and environmental, background, and i ^ 

inadequate socialization to the v^lue system of the 
larger society.''"^ According to Ramirez, lower class ^ 
•Mexican American youth often lack such middle class ^ 
graces as good speech,- promptness, neatness, and polite- 
ness • Ramirez also^ attributes pre judice as a factor in 
the employment problems of such youth, feeling that 

■ , , • . -J 
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Mexican\^ American youth, frequently receive vocational 
educaticijn and counseling which is markedly inferior to 
that recielved by/ Anglo youth. 

Migjrant youth are afflicted with' other problems. 

characterized by hig)!ier dropout rates, greater 

/ ^ . 

problems, and generally have lower acafemic 

skills tian their Spanish-speaking non-migrant counter- //{ 
part. ' The migrant lifestyles continue to hinder their 
educational progress , and more often than not, health 
problems aire moire frequeift. In rural areas, migrant 
children d6 not have the job opportunities available to 
urban youth and in many cases , such youth fall in thp • 
"discouraged workef" Category. These are persons who 
(1) have looked for a job in the past but coul^not find 
a job, (2) think there is no work available, (3)^ feel 
that they lack -the necessary skills or education, C4) 
^ave some personal handicap, and (5) believjl that they 
Would be considered too young to be hired. Also, many ' ^ 
migrant youth know no other way of life or work^ 
Although recent programs have attempted to remedy this 
condition, such attempts have been limited and their 
^^^^^%i'vene8B cjues tiohable . 

'14 
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-" Despite the f\ct that the employment and educa> 

\ 

%1x>nal problems of low inVome youth have Ween well 
documented, there still exists some^ controversy as to 
the role of vocational and career education in the 
educational and t^raining process of such yoijith. ^Orie 
major problem has been the confiision that e.xists in 
regard to career education. The following section 
defines career education and discusses its relatidhship 
to the total lelaming environment, including vocational 
eduQation. 
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B. Career Education 



^ 1 • Why Career Education? 

Career education has come about because of the . 
many criticisms leveled against education in the. United 
States. It has been presented as one alternative to the 
woes. of American education. Career education seeks 'to 
improve the educational system by directly attacking 
these shortcomings. Basically, these include the 
following . 

1. Adequately preparing individuals in the 
basic academic areas required for today's changing 
society; /"^^ 

2. Establishing a relationship between school 
work and the real world, including those who drop out of 
school before graduation; ' 

3. Meeting the educational needs of all stu- 
dents regardless of their pas high school plans, 
especially those who' are not*' <TOllege bound; 

^ • *^ 

4. Providing persons with vocational skills, 
self-awareness, decision -making skills, and job-getting 
skills- essenti^ for making a successful transitioij^ f f om 
School to work; 
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^ 5. Meeting 'the needs of special groups: 
adults, women, ^iinority groups, and the economically ^ 
disadvantaged; and » 

6. Extending educational opportunities beyond 
the formal structures of the school by permitting the 
^community, par^^nts, business, industry, labor and; other 
groups to participate in the total educational process. 

Career education seeks to address these needs 
in a comprehensive manner, but it should be emphasized 
that it is not a^-f^nacea for all the ills of American 
education. Neither is ife. a new or novel approach. It is 

a common sense approach to the mdity unmet needs in Amejrican 

■=>• 

education today. Because of the rapidly changing nature 

\^ 

of our society — especially in the economic and social 
'spheres — and becayse no other educational approach has 
surfaced among educators, career e ducat i^HT'^iras^'been spot- 
lighted since its introduction in 1971 by Dr. Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., then U. S. Conunissioner of Education. 
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2 . What is Career Education? 

Strictly speaking, career education has been 

defift^d as "the totality of experiences throv^gh* which one 

learns about and prepares to engage in work as part of 

h±8^or her way ^f living." There are^various underlying, 

assumptions to this definition of career education wl^ich 

neea to be spelled out in order to view the concept of^^ 

career education in a broader perspective. The following 

statements represent the philosophical base of career 
13 

education : 

1. Since both one's career and one's educa- 
tion extend from the pre-school through the retirement 
years, career education must also span almost the entire 
life cyfele. . 

2. Th*e concept of productivity is^central "to 
the definition of work and so to the entire concept of 
career education. ' \ 

3. Since "work" includes unpaid activities as 
well as paid employment, career education's concerns, in 
addition to its prime emphasis on paid employiwfent, extend 
to the work of the student as a learner, to the growing 
numbers of volunteer workers in our society, to the work 
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of the full-time homemaker, and^to work activities in 
which one ei^gages as part of leisure and/or recreational 
time. 

4. The cosmopolitan natijire of todays* s ' 
Society demands that^ career educati^ V^mbrace a multi- 
plicity of work values, rather thin a single work ethic, 
as a means of helping each individual answer the question 
"Why should I work?" 

5. Both one's carqer and one's- education are 

♦ 1^ 

^ best viewed in a developmental, rather than in a f ragmen ti^^ 
sense. «r , 

6 . Career education is for all persons 

' ■ : V • 

the yoxing and the old; the mfentally handicapped^ and the 

intellectually gifted; the^ poor and the wealthy; males 

and females; students in elementary schools and in> the 

graduate schools. ^ 

7. The societal objectives of career education 
are to help all individuals: a) want to work; b) acquire 
the skills necessary for work in these times; and c) engage 
in work that is satisfying to the individual and beneficial 
to society. 

8. The individualistic goals of career edu- 
cation are to make work: a) possible, b) meemingful, and 

: -20 . 



c) satisfying for each individual throughout his or her 
lifetime. * - 

" 9. Protection of the. individual's freedom to. 

choose and assistance in making and implementing career 
decisions are of central' concern to career education. 

( l(y. The expertise requifciC for implementing . 
career education is to be found in' many parts of society 
and isa not limited to those employ ejS in formal education. 

% The preceding ^d^r^c^S^on has focused on t^e 

definition and philosophical foundatibns of career educa- 
tion. Our^concem here is with translating these^'coricept 
into workable -programmatic^ activities for migrant youth 
either in ^,jchool Sfetting or in a training/education 
environm^ However, withou^ a basic Understanding of 
these concepts, no teacher, ciJ||s el or, princip#l, or 
other program adminilstifat.or , can hope to implement 
successful career education activities in their 'sdi9ol ' 
^r program . " ■ • - v ' ' » 

Career education should be viewed as a concept 
rather than a prbgram or series of prcjgrams or^^ivities. 
This' is especially important iri teaching economically^': ' - 
disadvantaged groups, suchi as migrant childfe^. in the 

20 



past/ many have been tracked into special classes *Qr 

vocational training prograins/\ Migrant children should' 

be given the same career options as others in the school 

environment. Thus, it is important to k^p in inin^ that 

career education doe s not mean vocational education . 

Vocational <=educatioh is a major part of career education , 

and its importance should not be diminished. But a c^ear 

and present danger exists when the two are equated, 

particularly in regard to economically disadvantaged 

children. Studies have consistently shown that the bulk 

of the enrollment in vbcational education programs are 

predominantly children from Icwer income families and 

migrant phildren usually come from that socio-economic 
14 

strata. Therefore, it is extremely important^ that the 
distinction between caureer education and voc^arional educa- 
tion be cia;rif ied in order to avoid any semblance of . , , 
tracking students. . ^> 

^ ]^n recent years""/ career educJation has progressed 
beyond the philosophical phase. The Office of Career 
Ed^ation within the U. S. "t)ffice of Education has 

documented a variety of creative approaches introduced 

• 15 

by local practitioners. However, of the programs 
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described in the manual, none^ea'it with meeting the ' 
needs of migrant and/or Spanish-Surnamed 'youth. ^ In 
^addition, little or no research has been conducted to ' 
evaluate the effectiveness of such programs. As in^ 
bilingual education, very little hard data e^ist con- ' 
cem'ing the merits, and loi^term effects of career 
education programs throughout the countj^^. This does not 
mean that because littae research has been conducted in 
this area, programmatic activities should be curtailed. ■ 
,0n the contrary, this situation presents" a challenge to 
researchers, administrators, teachers, and counselors. 

There are also .certain programmatic assumptions 
to career education. Many of these directly relate tp * 
the previously mentioned national objectives for migrant 
education developed by a committee of State Migrant 
Coordinators. However, given the educational and social 
-status of migrant child^n and youth, the neetis for migrant 

children include those of career education, but out^of 
'Necessity go beyond them. Any new programs developed 
for migrant .youth must incorporate sp'ecific needs such /" 
as those^ described hy the migrant national objectives. 
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II. Career Education and Work Experience for Migrant Youth 

A. Need for Meaningful Career Education and Work 

Experience for Migrants - ' 

Kenneth Hoyt^ ^soclate Conuniss loner for Career 

Education USOE^ uses the career development model to fur^ 

V 1/^ 

t^er describe^ career educatloi^ ^ \ ajp calls this the 
"prdcess assximptions" of career education and they Involve 
tl^e following: 

1, Career Awareness; 
V 2. Career Exploration; 

3. Career Motivation; ^. 

4. Career Decision-making; . 

5. Career Entry; and 



6 • Career Maintenance and^^^gression 
Viewing career education as a continuing li^e- 
time experience, the sequence of these assumptions is 
directly related to specific age peripds of an individual's 
life Sjban. The di^inctions between each pha^j^are not so 
clear-cut. For example, career ^ ^awareness involves pre- 
school, family, home, and community experienc^ and coxjld 
continue until high school or the first two years of 
college. Career exploration is again a K-12 e^tperience. 
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but the mpst intense ^activity covers a student's inter- 
mediate years (7th to 10th) . Career motivation is a 
family and school process which varies depending on an 
individual's socio-economic background, his parents' 
occupations, his lif6 experiences, and his school 
experiences. Career decision-makipg occurs for some at 
an early age (i.e., "I We always wantedto be a doctor") ; 
for some, it comes later in life; for others, it never ' 
comes, it just happens by default or the turn of events 
(i.e., some low income and minority youth) . Onc^ a' ^ 
decision has been made, career preparation begins either 
at the secondary, pos t ^secondary , college, and/or post;^ 
graduate level. Career entry' and progression then occur 
tot an individual and he takes his rightful role in society 
and the world of wojrk. . -p. 

But f9r economically disadvantaged and/or minority 
youth, these "process assumptions" raise sSrious questions 
about the applicability of career education to their 
particular situation. Fo^ rural youth, especially farm- 
worker chi-idren, the cor^cept of career educatioiyyould ^ 
seem' as alien to them as the man in the moon. 1^ additkon> 
the youth unemployment problem persists in this country 

■5 
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and appears to be worsening. Minority youth seem 
especially vulnerable to unemployment and underemployment. 
To say that career education is the answer to their sit- 
uation is rather absurd. They come from poor families 
and break-ing out of the poverty cycle seems like an 
impossible task, considering their limited education and 
training which result in rather serious barriers to the 
job market for migrant youth and ma^inal employment for 
migrant adults. , ' , * 

To the migrant child who has never been exposed^ 
to any other kind of lifestyle^ occupation, or economic 
level, career educatiqn would rinq/ a vague and meanings 
less tone . Those that have be^n exposed to work exper- 
ience p;rogram^ (other than farrawork) at least have a 
.chance of getting out of the migrant stream. \ However, 
the difficulties involved in attempting to upgrade a / 
migrant's living standard and/or train him in a particular % 
area are rather formidable and the results riebu^Xbus , 
Although recognizing the importan«fiH^f work experience 
programs for youth, it should also be vpointed out that 
they have barel^ scratched the surface in meeting their 
many n^ds. These programs have little impact because: 



1. They have limited funds; • • ' 
2 ; They affect a small portioiuof <fche migrant 
^population, especially youth; 

3. Many migrants do not go into jobs for which 
they were trained; 

4. Seme migrants do not possess the basic 
skills required to be traitied for a job or to be able to 
acquire a job after training; 

5. Migrants live in economically depressed 
areas where jobs are scarce? consequently they O^^iot 
obtain a job in their immediate locale; and ^ \ 

' ■ ' ( 

6. Perhaps more importantly, work experience 

programs generally do not prqvide true "career develop^ttent . 

■ '■*'"' ' • ^ 

- Thus, many* work experience programs, while 

successful in breaking the migriifs lifestyle and \ 

providing short-term employment relief, generally .do not * 

provide long-term career development, among migrant youth. 

In view of the fact that -a large percentage ' of those in 

the migrant stream arJT between the ages of 14 and 20- and - 

many more are^^under 14, an earnest, attempt must be madfe 

to reach them before they become permaJl^t metnbers of the 

migrant stream or suffer the inevitable fate of \h 
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migrants who will be the vjlctims of mechanizatioh and ^ 
other technological advances in U, S. society. 

Because of the fannworKer*s status in America^ 
society^ career education r as currently structured^ has 
limited value f^r migrant children. However, assuming 
that the care^r^ education concept is properly understood 
by educators, program administrators i and others involved 
in migrant education, and that these concepts are modified 
to fit the unique situation of migrant children, then and 
onl.y then can career education become a viable mechanism 
foi^ them. If these, two conditions are°inet, then career' 
ed{i^cation for migrant youth can have a significemt and 
long lasting impact on their tot'al career development. 
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^^. Potential Impapt of Career Education on 
Migrant, Youth 

Those involved in migrant education eind/or 
training must.be fully cognizant of the role, scope and 
definition of career education. Briefly, theseWnclude : 

1. Career education is a concept that encom'- 
passes more than an educational or program setting; 

2. Career education cannot b6 used as a 
y "tracking device" for minor4^ty and/or disadvantaged 

children; ^ 

3. Career edtication is not synonymous with , 
vocational education; however, vocational" education is 
an integral part of career education; 

4. Career education is meant to provide 
migrant children with a wide range of possible career 
choices, including professional careers; 

5. 0<^upational guidance and counseling at all 
levels form a vitaXpart of career education; 

o. Career education encompasses more than a 
K-12 curriculum; it includes pre-school experiences, 
formal education, and is a continuing lifetime process; 

7. Career education should be infused into all. 
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subject matter, relating school work to the world of work 
as much as possible; and 

8. Career education caxinot succeed unless it 
is a top priority of educational and training programs 

and has the support of the administrative staff. 

\ 

In addition to understanding and supporting 
career education philosophy and concepts, those concerned 
with providing total career development to migran<t ^outh 
should be aware of the special circums tsinces of fakm'^ 
workers: their lifestyles, their experiences, thejLr needs, 
and their problems. It should be realized that the migrant 
child wilL not fit perfectly into the careei* education 
model; rather, the migraat cdiild should be taken at his 
present level of development and introduced to career;^ i 
education concepts on his own terms. For example, 
while most students go through career awareness early 
in their school years, migrcint children might not have 
gone through this phcise at all. Migrant youth enrolled 

i 

in CAMP programs ordinarily are exposed to career aware-* 
ness during their first year of college. What is provided 
to them during that first year should have been a regular 
part of their secondary school curriculum in earlier years. 
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However, career education • can be used to further 
the educational and t^niog experiences of migrant youth. 
By focusing on their total career development, school' 
systems, kindergarten, college /^nd special programs 
concerned with migrant youth can have a positive impact 
in Averting fafmworkir children aVay from their yearly; 
treks and into a meaningful, "rewarding, and enribhing- ^ 
career _ and lifestyle. Lifestyle is emphasi led here 
becausi the kind of job that a person has to a large 
extent ^determines his "lifestyle." The migrant farmworker' 
and his family, for all practical purposes, have exper- 
lenced only one lifestyle and one occupational choice, 
Thus,, the challenge fo^ career education, wfth .its avowed 
gc^al of "meeUng tKe nee-^ds of special groups" is clear-cut 
in regard to migrant youth. How can these concepts be - 
successfully applied to an economically disadvantaged 
mpbile population with rural orientations and limited 
educational and training experiences? 
I . It should be recognized that the migrant child 

\ 

Ejossesses seyeral strengths as well as weaknesses. He 
is inculcated with the work ethic out. of necessity; he is 
more widely traveled than his non-migrant counterpart; 




he has been exposed to many more "life experiences" than 
. ' another young person his age; work is a reality to him; 

he is generally a resourceful person; given the ri^ht 

kind of stimulus/ he can assiame leadership roles; and 

■ N , . ■ 

^ finally, migrant youth, like alJ. youth, have high aspira- 

■ ■*/ - ■ ' 

, ' \ . t^ons.and expectations. Wiliiam P, KuArle&ky, a noted , 

^ > . ' \. . . . , 

• authority on social and occupation mobility ofdisadvah- • - 

• ^ taged rural ^outh, maintains^ that such yo^th do not differ * / 

18 

from other youth in r^ards to futtire -orientation6 • 
The gues"tion here then is how can more migrant youth 
^ " attain upward atocial' moltifity in a aociety which has 

traditionally created b§irriers for them? 

Th^ answer to that question lies in the proper 
implementation of career education concepts to the 
, migrant farmworker population in this country. This 
' process can ke facilitated by: CD providing career 1 
^ aWcT^ness and exploration activities at gin early stage 

of their development; (2) providing adequate career 
decision mechanisms before his options are narrowed, or 
closed; (3) providing career motivation throughout his^ 

t ' " 

^development; (4) providinjL'^on^discriminatory career 
entry opportunities; and (5) providing equal oppor^iUS^ty 

/ ■ • 
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in their career profgression in such a way to enhance 

their .occytpational and social mobility."* 

The following section briefly examines, general 

types of programs and/or approaches that haive been "used 

in migrant education. It more specif ically ,f<i>cuses on 
^ ■ ' . ' ' . ' ' j ^ ' ' ' 

several migrant, programs which exhibit strijng career 

• ■'"<•'. 

education components and could, be looked ipon as possible 
models for providing migrant children with an dqual 
e<3ucational opportunijdy _ to enable them to not only break 
the migrant lifestyle, but to participate in the economic 

* * 

mainstreain of American society 
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C. Programs Serving Migrant Youth 

It is not the intent this report to detail 

each and every program serving tlVe migrant farmworker. 

For information regarding migreuib Wojects ^ the reader 

is referred to the Juarez-Lincoln NaVional Migrant Infor- 

19 

ma^on Clearinghouse located in Austin/^ Texas. However ^ 
a brief description ^o^^f the types of prograrhs provided 
migrant farmiiyorkers and their children is in £^rder^ 
along with a mo2:e detailed examination of those programs 
directly concerned with migrant youth. 

Initially, the educational system tolerated 
migrant children until they dropped out of school. 
School systems did not take seriously the educational 
needs of these youth and once they lefjt school, they felt 
they had done tlJiair duty. Consequently, most migrant 
youth, unable to meet state attendsmce laws W other ducb 
provisions, rarely went beyond the sixth grade » Those 
Uiat made^t through the middle a^ool years fell by the 
wayside before entering high school. 

In recent years, federal, state, and local agencies 
reali2ed that, migrant youth did have special educational 
needs and Problems/ Thus, a variety of programs were 



O 4 

■ initiated H:o meet those special needs. At tiie local 
f . levels, school districts developed pre-school migrant s 

programs, enrichment programs for migrant children in 
grade K-12, summer school programs, and inter-state 
cooperation projects to insure that migrant youth 6on- 
t^-nue their Education on a continuous basis ^ The 
. Uniform Migrant Transfer Record 3ys tern has served to 
I estat)lish quick access, to migrant students' educational 
and nedical records, enabling tiiem to continue tijeir 
education with a minimum of red tape and Wasted time.^° 
Bilingual education, p5tt of necessity, has been incor-^ 
pprated into most of the programs which serve the Spanish- 
speaking migrant. An excellent example of inter-state 
cooperation' ig the Tes^s Child Migrant. Program. . 
. • Today, twenty states ^rticipate in this project. The * 

. Child Migrant Program provides sequential educational 

experiences and special assistance for farmworker migrant 
children. 

„ . 1=31 _ ^ 

The s . Department of Labor has sponsored a 
' variety of manpower training programs for migrant- farm- 
workers, the most notable being the National Migrant Worker 
^ Program (NMT^TP) . This program was cte a ted in June 1971 to 
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providfe comprehensive manpower and supportive' services 
to migrant fantworkera and their families wHich will 

22 

enable the migrant worker to secure full- time employment. 

The program serves both^in-sttfeam and home-based migrants 

and assists in ralocation.^#Tort8 • By the very nature 

of its^ activities, IIMWP programs are faced with formidable 

obstacles in attempting to , provide career redirection to 

a number of migrant families. It remains, however, a 

commendable effort in migrant family relocation. Other 

programs provide actual job experience for migrant youth 

in variety of occupational areas. , A good example of 

23 

this is the Learn and Earn Program in Florida. 

There are two ^migrant programs which merit 
spefcial \consideration becatise of their orientation toward 
serving migramt youth smd their utilization of successful 
techniques in educating and guid^g such youth. These 
two prc^grams seem to have the greatest implications for 
career education at this time due to ,^heir unique program 
design and api^Mcation of strategies in preparing migrant 

children f or^ a meanin^rf^l role in the labor market. A 

^ 24 
brief description o£ these two programs follows. 

T^e High School Equivalency Program (HEP) was 

initiated in 1967 tp ^issist schoo^l dropouts (17-24) from 



migrant families. HEP is currently operating in sixteen 
college campuses throughout the country. Students 
receive individually designed instruction, counseling/ 
guidance services, and a small stipend while living on 
campus. Although obtaining a GED is one of the goals of 
HEP, the major focus is on the placement of the student 
into college, an advanced post-secondary vocational 
training program, or directl3(^ into a job. HEP has been 
nationally recognized as <i viable program because it 
offers the farmw6rker-the opportunity to enter the^abor 
market at a higher level, either through his GED or other 
post-secondary training. 

The College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP) 
is designed to assist seasonal and itiigrant farmworkers 
in obtaining post-high school education. Presently 

♦ 

there are ° four CAMP programs throughout the country 
serving migrant/ youth. CAMP programs are generally 
.situated on college campuses and students have access to 
all tiie regular services of the sponsoring university. 
The program also provides for refcruitm^nt of participants, 
pre-college orientation, arbunsellng and guidance services, 
individual tutoring, finaiicial assistance, health Services 
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sununer enridwnent and employment programs ^ placement ^ 
and followu*. Like HEP, CAMP has proven to be more 
success ful/than other OJT or manpower migrant programs 
primarily /because' the better jobs resullfr from academic 
and/or occupational post-secondary education. These 
prograrof have shovm that given an opportunity, migrant 
youth </an succeed at the post-secondaxry level and proceed 
to mo^e rewarding and/or better paying jobs in a labor 
market that has historically discriminated against Jbhem. 

Although IIEP serves school dropouts and CAMP 
is/primarily a college-oriented program, their clientele^ 

ive similar characteristics and the two share several 
>rogrdmmhtic commonalties: (1) students live in a campus 
environment, and (2) both have strong counseling and 
guidance components focusing on the total career develop- 
ment of the student. Is the later trait that makes these 
programs relatively successful in assisting migrant youth 
to reach a higher educational level and to obtain better 
paying jobs. The general approach used by HEP and CAMP 
programs throughout the country should be thoroughly 
examined for use as potential models in secondary school ^ ■ 
settings and other programs serving migrant youth. Special 
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emphasis should be placed on the^ career development ccm- 
nonents'of these two programs. 

In conclusion, no migrant program currently In 
operation has a comprehensive career education program 
(as defined here) . There are, however, many migrant 
programs with career education components. In some, 
career education concepts are manifested in the curriculum; 
in others, such concepts are part of the counseling and 
guidance division.; others exhibit strong career education 
concepts in their community and home-based activities, 
lihen the administrators of a migrant program positively 
endorse the concept ^f total career development, these 
programs \i3ually have str<hig career education thrust in 
several areas: instruction^ curriculum, counseling, etc. 

There are also many work experience programs ' 
for migrant youth. These programs are characterized by 
a strong pro -vocational or job orlentatiori course, in 
addltipn, the curriculum is usually related to the jobs \ 
that are held by these migrants. Migrant jdb training 
programs have these same characteristics. Training, 
instruction, and guidance are all geared towards the type « 
of job the client will eventually enter. 
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There are certain elements of career education 
that, in the opinion of thia writer, can have greater 

effect on migrant youth. These include career counseling 

I - ' 

and guidance, government, business, industry, and labor 

i 

^ I 

input, and community and pajrent involvement. Other ele- 
ments of career education ar6.Vi^ essential, but given 
the unique and a^ecial problenfe of migrant youth these 
components are of utmost importance. 

" Perhaps the key to the total career development 
of migrant yough lies in the counseling and guidance realm. 
Migrant youth need to be given a realistic variety of 

options at their point of entry into the world of wo^l^. 

/ 

It is obvious that for most youth |who left school before 
obtaining a high school diploma, a college educa|bion and 
a white collar job are not within their range of \possibili- 
ties (except for a fortunate few) . However, for thS youtlT| 
person who is still in school, a number of career alterna- 
tives should be open to him: a skilled job after graduatic 
from high school, post-high school training in an academic 
or vocational two-year community college, a college 
education, a business of his own;, and other similar 
alternatives available to all youth. 

39 
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Migrant children also .need to be exposed to 
"role models" earlv in their school experience, especially 
those in the professions. This can be done by involving 
persons and other resources (other than school and home) 
from the ^ojranunity at^ large. It should be stressed that 
career education is a total effort. All components 
need to be ii^tegrated in order to produce a learning 
environment which wih^^nable the migrant child to have 
a wide range o^ "career option^. Assuming that artificial ' 
barriers are removed from the lab^ market in otder to 
facilitate career entry and progressicm, career education 
will be a vital aspedt of migrant eduction. The following 
section' concerns itself with implementing strong career 
education concepts in the public schools' and other 
settings which involve migrant children in a learning 
and/or. training situation. 
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fll. Implementing Successful Career Education Programs 
for Migrants in a School or Training Envijronment 
A. Setting 

Uo program can be successfully operated or 

implemented without a dedicated core group of interested 
personnel who hdve established a soiand conanun£b^ion 
system among tl)iemselves • Before any attempt is made to 
implement career education concepts in a school setting 
or in program setting, career education philosophy, 
concepts, and goals must be fully understood by those who 
plan to intxbduce it into a school or program setting. 
It is then\he task of this group to present or "sell" 
career education as a vehicle by which migfirant and other 
children can be exposed to a number of career options and 
be given the basic social, personal, academic 2(nd/or 
vocational competencies to pursue a career for which 
they have both an interest and aptitude. 

In many minority communities, the introduction 
of career education concepts will in itself be a formidable 
undertaking. It is therefore imperative that all efforts 
be geared toward,, removing any myths and miojponceptions 
that might exist about career education and vocational 
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education, both within the school setting and in the 
coHiinunity .at large. Career education concepts must be 
presented in such a manner so as to not be construed as 
another "tracking" device for low inccane, minority, 
and/or migrant children. If any reservations about the 
introduction of career education concepts into a schQl 
or program setting exi^t, then the probabilities of 
aucce^ will be minimized. 

It is al&o important ^at an a^essment of 
the educational environment be made to determine (1) the 
current status and quality of instructional, counseling, 
and administrative services, (2) the specific needs of 
the students and/or clientele, and (3) the priorities as 
seen by those within the system to be affected. Career 

education concepts must then be related to those expressed 
I 

needs and priorities and career education itself should 
become a primary educational objective within the school 
or program setting. 

\ 

Because of the unique characteristics and 
specific needs of migrant chiWren, career education 
becomes more of a challenge to those' involved in migrant 
education. For example, many migrant children live in 
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rural or ssjni-rural areas of the couiitry where jobs, and 
consegxaently career options, "are limited. Therefore, 
counseling emd guidance^ services should be geared toward 
informing migrant youth^jibout career opportunities in 
other locales. At the same time, they must acquire 
skills which will enable them to compete for those avail- 
able jobs and careers. Verbal communication skills should 
be a primary goal, but job-hunting skills are equally 
important. The important considerations to keep in mind 
when de/dTing with migrant youth are (1) that they be 
expbseckto^ wide range of career alternatives; (2) that 
they be provided with the basic skills necessary to 
compete in the existing labor market, and (3) that they 
acquire adequate decision -making capabilities especially 
in regard to careers. 

There are several critical factors in Imple- 
menting viable career education activities in migrant 
settings. Primarily, career education concepts must be 
fully understood by the irxstructional, counseling, emd 
administrative staffs as well as by the community \^ 
large. This can be accomplished through intensive in- 
service training activities for school/program personnel 
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and a well executed community public relations campaign 
which focuses on those to be more directly affected: 
the minority community and parents in partici^lar. Secondly, 
any career education activities must have the cooperation 
and assistance of individual's, groups, and organizations 
at all levels. Thirdly, career education concepts should 
be infused into all instructional activities with imple- 
mentation based on the specific needs of the community. 
Perhaps central to the career education thrust is the 
guidance and counseling component. It is in this area- 
that innovative and diversified techniques are most 
needed; especially for the migrant child who has exper-( 
ienced or been exposed to no other lifestyle or occupational 
model. 
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&. In-Servico Training and Supportive Services 

for Teachors, Counselors, and Program Administrators 

J- 

In-service training activities are vital to the 
successful implementation of career education concepts in 
any setting. In a migrant "letting, these activities are 
mandatory. It is essential that program directors and 
"instructional leaders" (i.e*, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, federal program coordinators) be an integral 
part of all in-service training relating to career educa- 
tion. If instructional leaders do not see career educa- 
tion as a viable educational mechanism for migrant 
children or if he/she does not understand Che basic goals 

• 4 

of career ^ucat ion, then chemces are that career education 
will have little or no vi^ibili^ in their school or pro- 
gram setting. As in all school activities, however, the 
classroom teacher^is the major variable in any undert^ing. 
The counselor, on the other hand, should serve a two-fold 
purpose: (1) assist the classroom teacher in providing 
career guidance activities within the classroom and (2) 
assist the student in making realistic career decisions 
by being well informed about all types of oecupationa] 
information. Counselors can serve as links bet^w^een th< 
school and the community. 

if- ^ ^ 
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The primary objective of careel: education is to 
establish a direct relationship between school and the 
world of work, thus easing the difficult transition period 
experienced by thp student. This-, howeverT^ easier said 
than done. If a Staff is able to visualize, or even 
internalize this relationship, it would facilitate the 
introduction of career education. Intensive in-service 
» training with regular followup sessions is perhaps the 

best way to initiate a strong career education, component 

\ . ■ . 

in an educational or training environment. The topics 
listed l»elow would serve as guideposts during the prelim- 
inary in-service training sessions. This is by no. means 

\ ■ ■ 

em exclusive lis]b. 

1. Introduction to career educatiozv concepts: 
philosophy, objectives, and implementation techniques; 

2. Role of career education in migrant 
instruction; 

3. Role of vocational training in a migrant 

setting; 

4. Work experience programs emd career 

education; 

5. Infusing "career education concepts and 
activities into classroom and program settings; 
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6. The role of counseling/guidance in career^ 
education for migrant youth; 

7. ' Manpower land labor market analysis in 
rural settings (The needs of migrant youth cannot be^met 
without A comprehensive ]s|rowledge of local, regional^ 
State , and in some cases national manpower emd labor 

L 

market requirements) ; 

8. Model program descriptions (^HEP 6 CAm^) ^* 

9^ Intreh-and inter-state activities for 

( 

migrant youth; and 

^ V ' 

10 • BilingUal/bicultural concepts for non- 
English speaking migrant youth. 

The topics listed above are suggested ^s points 
of departure only. There will be regional variations in 
needs and priorities, given the diversified nature of 
migrant children. All career education in-service activi- 
ties should be related to the objectives of migrant educa- 
tion as, listed earlier in this report. The importance 
of such in-service training and other appropriate supportive 
searvices caxmot be overstated; without these activities 
and without the involvement of all instructional personnel, 
career education for migrant youth will neVer become a 
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reality. 



The next section focuses on specific types^of 
prograifmatic concerns and efforts x^hich can have a 
si^ificant Impact on the caree^ development of migrant 
youth. y . 
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C« Types of <:areer Education Programs euid Activities 



for Migramt Youth 



The primary function of cajreer education is to 
promote the total career development of migrant youth. 
Career education concepts, however, must be compatible 
with the immediate euid long-remge needs of migrant chil-^ 
dren. These include the follcwincfr 

0 

1. Improving the basic academic and vocational 
skills of migrant youth; 

2. Improving the migrant child's communica- 
tion skills , especially his verbal abilities in order to 



promote better group interaction skills; 



3. Improving a migrant child's self-image; 

4. Providing continuity of instruction; and 



5. Expanding the occupational and career 



horizons of migrant youth to enable him to bre^ away 

. ■ ' ' / ' 

from the vicious migratory cycle. ' 

It is* strongly recommended that those persons in 
migrant education operate in conjunction with those involved 



in career education at the local, fitate, and national levels 
Without such a joint effort, the i*tpact of the suggested 
approaches discussed below will be limited. In fact. 
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without a cooperative effort anong all concerned 
school and community individuals, any career education 
efforts will be futile. 




a . 

^ ■ ■ 
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^ 1; Career Counaellng and Guidance 

It should not be inferred here that career 
guidance Is the exclusive domain of the counseling staff. 
On the contrary^ career guidance falls within the juris- 
diction of all school personnel — teachers, adininis-\ 

iselors — and the commianlty as w^ll. 
Traditional counseling and guidance ^cechniquds have not 
been very successful in migrant settings) Therefore, it 
is imperative thht different types of Counseling/guidance 
If^ undertaken • Peer^ d6unsel£hg should be encouraged 
w^elre feasil^le and the use of counselor aides ^ (both 
migrant and non -migrant) should be increased. One of the 
mosi promising counseling/guidance techniques is the . 
career group guldamce approach. 

Grouj^ guidance techniques appear to be a most 
appropriate apprpach for migrant youth especially at thd 
junior and ^senior hi^h levels. Properly structured group 
guidance sessions in a school or program setting serve a 
variety of functions. In addition to providing career » 
exploration and information opportunities , group guidance 
activitl;e8 can strengthen a student's career planning 
and decision-making capabilities. At the same tiioeAthey 
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are provided with instant, feedback from the group leader 
and their own peers . This type of activity ia an ekcellent 
way for the migrant child to develop his verbal commimi- \ 

# 

cation skills in a non- threatening group , environment while 
expanding his- khowledge^of aya^ab^ career alternatives. . 
Since most students make decisions at the ei^th pr ninth 
grades as to which program they intend to follow (i.e. , 
college preparation, vocational training, general prepara- 
^tion) , the thrust of guidan^ activities should focus on^ 
career awareness, career exploration, and /liif ormation about 
careers. Positive attitudes toward work and the world of 
work can^e further developed at this stage. 

At the high school level, career guidance 
Activities can include additional career information, 
self -awareness units, and job orientation courses. 
Although structured group instruction can continue to be 
a strong vehicle for career guidance, emphasis should be 
placed on providing students with a variety of career 
options and preparing them for realistic ^and viable 
Occupational roles in society based on their interest and 
aptitudes. Where feasible, group guidance activities 
should be supplemented by as much one-to-one coun8eli,ng 
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as possible. The counseling/guidance components of 
pf^rams such as HEP and C MP should be carefully scrut- 
inized to see If they can be applied (with modifications) 
to secondary school or other program settings. 

The major goal of a career jjuidance approach 
should be to develop currlcultim content vAiioh relates 
to bl)th the affective and cognitive needs oi^the migrant 
student and to design ^^:he content so as to be easily r- 
Integrated Into a total counseling program. This approach 

would not only do much to ease the counselors* workload, 

j - ■ . 

but It would also provide a greater number of migrant 
Students with career guidance services. The development 
of a career group guidance prograhv for migrant students 
should revolve around the following objectives: 

!• To acquaint the students with the broad 
range of career alternatives available in ^e labor 
market and Inform them about the educational auid/or 
training required In pursuing such a career; 

2« To assist the student In making an adequate 
an4 realistic self-appraisal with regard to his post-high 
plans regardless whethet thbse plans Include college, 
occupational training, or'^^etting a job; 
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3. To familiarize the student with employ- 
ment opportunities availe^le to him at the local, 
regional, state and national level; 

4. To provide the student with job orienta- 

tion an^ job seeking skills in order to facilitate 

' -- . 1 

entrance into the labor mfirket; » 

.5. To improve the students' inte^ersonal 
relationships, both social aAd work related; 

6. To provide a setting where the student can 
develop problem-solving and decision -making skills; 

7. To relate the , student 's current school, 
social, home, and work experiences to -the world of work; 

8.. To improve the verbal interaction' skills 
Qf migrants (especially Spanish -speaking students)*, and to 
assist them with any language or cultural difficulties 
they might possess or encounter in a school or work 
enviro^iKent; 

9. To familiarize the students with the 
availability of community resources; and 

10. To motivate students to stay in school 
until they graduate. 

^. Ai^ough the process prescribed here for 
imparting career development skills is through the uae 
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of small, task-oriented groups, provisions should be 
made for other methods which will enhance the total 
program. Individual counseling remains an essential com- 
ponent of guidance activities, especi^ly in regard to 
migrant youth. Field trips, gUest lecturers, the use of 
role models, and other such activities should be encour- 
aged in order to provide a well balanced guidance program 
And as mentioned earlier, career guidance involves all 
school and/or program personnel from the classroom 
teacher to the top instructional leader emd extends into 
the community and home. 
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2. Use of Rojte Models In Migrant Settings 
■ It is extremely important that migrant children 
be exposed to a wide variety of "role models" at an early 
stage of their educational development. Migrant diildren 
need to "see an^ hear" persons like themselves who are 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, civ^l servants, carpenters, 
auto mechanics, electricians ^^^lespersons, etc., in order 
to fully appreciate the , divers it^r of occupational oKoices 
in the l«bor market. This is particularly important for 
those children who haveSvqt Ji^ei^^forJJ(ally o^^in^orfflally 
exposed to li^lastyles other than those found in the migrant 
stream. This type of activity should be a continuing K-12 
experience utilized by teachers, counselors, and admin is- 

t 

trators. Role models can be particularly effective in 
motivating and stimulating career development among migrant 
and low income children. 

A by-product of using community role models in . 
a school or program setting is the link that is established 
between the educational/training institution and the people 
in the community. If properly approached -an|^used, 
resource persons in the community will be more than 
willing to invest an hour or two of their time with raigtant 
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youth. School administrators and program directors 

must fully support this effort and encourage an aggressive 

/■ 

policy on the part of their staff in recruiting role 
models for the classroom. Also, role models should 
represent a wide speotrvon of individuals and occupations 
so as to lend dignity and worth to all career choices. 
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ParUcl patlon In Extracurricular Activities t 
School and Non -School ^ 

Career education la not limited/ to school or 
classroom experiences. Many times, hobbles and other 
outside Interests become a person's livelihood mainly 
_ because he enjoys doing thbse things. The migrant child, 
however, cannot parUclpate In extracurricular activities 
l^ecause of time or financial constraints. As with most 
low Income youth, economic ^pressures at home force him to 
start working at ah early age. Migrant children, therefore, 
are excluded from participating In athletic, music, or 
artistic endeavors ; their Involvement In other school 
^ activities or clvibs Is often nil. 

A special effort should be made to encourage" 
migrant participation in these types of activities, if 
migrant children are in vocational programs, then they 
should become part of .vocational clubs and cooperative 
education programs, as these activities often provide 
a^nues for group functions and work-study opportunities. 
If they are in music classes, band and choir are possible 
activities. Athletic competition is an excellent school 
extracurricular activity for migrant youth, as it brings 
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them into contact with other students and promotes their 
physical well-being, an activity vhich^ can have a lifetime 
carry-over effect. Out in ttie commxinityr migrant Children 

can be encouraged to join acout organizations or other 

26 ^ 
such activities. Junior Adiievement Programs^ are an 

excellent, vehicle for young persons to learn about 

rewarding business or business related career opportxonities 

These are but a few examples. Migrant Ghildren 

should Jse"* encouraged to participate in all types of 

extracurricular functions, both school and non -school. 

Such experiences kre essential to the career and personal 

f 

development of all children, and migrant children should 
receive equal opportunities to participate in them. 
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4 . Work Experience Procrrama * 

Work experience programs serve a ixseful role In 
a school ot program structure. These types of programs 
would be more useful in a secondary school or in pro- 
grams desfigned to assist needy migrant youth who have 
dropped out of a school and need to learn a skill and 
earn a living at the same time. Cooperative work-study 
programs such as Distributive Education, Vocational Office 
Education, Industrial Education, and' othet such activities 
should be made more really available, to the migrant 
child. 1 Generally, work experience programs/are more 
effective when they complement other^pepts of a program. 
,Por example, in the HEP and CAMP programs, work experience 
is one of the several options available to students;^ 
Work experience iaj used as a" means of expbsing a yoiing 
person to th^ world of work and at the same time provide 

1 

a much needed source of income. 

However, work experience prlgrams should not 
exist solely to provide migrant young^Ws with a job or 
to keep them "busy "^without their lemming a skill. Any 
work experience provided should ideally complement their 
other learning activities to help promote h^/her total 
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career development. Although skills training is an 
essential part of work -experience programs, their class- 
room activities should provide students with competencies 
in verb«il and written communication, mathematic skills, 
and other basics which will enable the migrant youngster 
to compet^ in an open labor market. Ihe development of 
proper mot^ivation and attitudes toward work, decision-* 
making skills, and other ceoreer orientation act;ivitie8 

^f^ould be concomit^t objectives in a pre^isj^ocational 
guidance component. 

Work experience pi^ograms should strive to pro- 

' vide migtant youl^ with career awareness emd progression 

opporttmities rather than with dead-end jobs. It is 

♦ 

essential that work experience programs give kyj^ll con- 
sideration both to labor market opportunities, and the 
mobility patterns of the migrant youth they are serving. 
If such youth are to be trained for- jobs for which there 
irf^o demand, then any wprk experience activity will be 
counter-product! ve% 
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5^ Inter-state^ Career Education for Migrant 

Youth 

Perhaps the key to coordination of career edu- 
cation activities lies in estudblishing effective inter- ' 
state links among states in which there is heavy migration 
from one state to another. One very promising initial 
effort is currently undi^rway between Texas and Washington 

states. At a prel^inary meeting in McAllen, Texas 

"I ■ ' - * 

during the 1975 National Migrant Conference, the state ^ 

directors for both career and migrant education disfiussod 

ways in which to provide unif^d career education exper- 

• iences to migrant youth traveling froin Texas to Washington. 
Also to be involved in the pooperatiyd "ventvi^e are repre- 
sentatives from the USOE Career Education Office and the 

^OE Migrant Office. The major objectives of thi% venture 
are to develop integrajted career education goals and ' 
curricular materials which will result in continuous 
career education experiences for migrant youth. Although 
the difficulties in dovelopi'il^equential experiences for 
youth migrating from Texas to Washington (or any other 
state) are formidable, it is the one strategy which can 
h^e th^ most significant impact on migrant youth in this 
country. ' , 
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The mos ^3 ingle important cofnponeht of this 
cooperative vonlmro is teacher in-service component for 
those to be involved in this proposed inter-state migrant 
education cooperative. Plans call for in-service training 
to take place at regular interrala/^uring the project. 
; In addition to development of /cu^rricular materials, i^any 
of the topics listed^arlier wbu^^Jiore than likely be 
included in the teacher training activities. It is 
anticipated that once basic career education cdmpetencies 
are identified in participating states, the' migrant ^ 
child progress will be monitoired by the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer Sys^iem. However, the groundwork for 
setting career e^^uc^tion as a top priority needs to bo 
established and much more needs to b^ done in th^ area of 
inter-state cooperation before this becomes a reality. 
It is encouraging, nevertheless, to see such initial 
steps taken by inter-agency, inter-state personnel invc^lved 
in career and migrant education. 

The implementatiori of successful career educa- 
tion concepts in a migrant setting hinges on the positive 
acceptance of career education as ^ vehicle by which the 
tota^jnsocial, personal, and career development of a 
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migrant student is enhtoced. Intensive inrservice 
training for-administrators , counseling personnel/ and 
teaching staff is a crupial factor in the implementation 
activities. As career education programs in migrant 
settings are establishe<^a variety of curriculum 
materials will begin surfacing. Yet to be developed are 
"career education specialists" sensitive to the needs of 
•minority, migrant, and low income children. Hopefully, 
these too will emerge as career education concepts are 
mpre readily accepted and made opG^tional in educational 
and training situations. .The thrust of any pro-am for 
migrant youth should be pn providing continuity of 
instruction in all areas, including career education. 
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IV. ^ Sununary and Conclualons. 

Although there is no doubt that the concept of 
, career education is an excellent mechanism whereby all 
students can become better prepared for a rapidly 
changing society, there are certain precautions that 
should be highlighted in regard to career education and 
groups with special needs, such as migrant farmworkers. 
The public, as well as some school personnel, are still 
confused and uninformed about career education « Many 
educators stiill do not understand the underlying concepts 
of this approach nor Its complications. Some segments of 

0 

the minority community feel that career education is just 
another attempt to circiamvent' minorities into vocational 
and non-college bound programs which will perpetuate the 
labor force woes of minorities in this country. The 
current push by the U. S. Office of Education and its 
state counterparts to'm«Jce career' education a priority in 
the educational process is commendable,* but it should be 
realized that because of the above deficiencies, a large 
gap exists between theory and practice; Local practi- 
tioners are sometimes not &s- sophisticated in implementing 
career education concepts in their programmatic settings 
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with special needs as national mandates often fail to / 
provide states and local entities with adequate money 
and/or supportive services. 

Career education should not be a blanket approach 
for all youth in American society. By differentiating 
among sub-groups in society and focusing in on their 
special circumstances, career education concepts can be 
modified and adjusted to their special needs and problems. 
For example , the call for career education was an indirect 
result of the need for more technical workers and less 
college educated persons., if this is interpreted afl a ' 
mandate to increase vocational education programs and 
gear c^seling in that direction for all students , then 
minority students, including migrants, wfll most certainly' 
continue to occupy low paying and "marginal" jobs which 
offer little or no upward career mobility: Thus, career 
education must remain flexible in order that it may be 
adapted to meet the needs of those groups with spacial* 
problems. Geographic, socio-economic, cultural ^d other 
variations must be taken into account in implementing 
career education programs in all settings . The goal of 
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the career education movement should not be to perpetuate 
past educatlonjal and labor market Inequities, but .rather 
to provide a wide range of career options which will 
maximize ""equal employment opporttmltles for all youth. 

In order to Insure that career education la made 
meaningful and relevant to groups wi€hv special needs 
such as migrants, a number of tasks musjb accomplished. 
Primarily, all activities must focus on the continuity 
of insttuction provided a migr«tnt child, with the major 
thrust being on the t^tal career development of the 
individual. Ceureer exploration and awareness activities 
should be provided at an early stage of development and 
be continued throughout the migrant child's educational 
process. Career motivation must be a concurrent ftmction 
not only of "the school or program setting, but of the 
community as well. Inculcating positive school and work . 
attitudes can be a^ttained by showing the migrant child 
that there is a definite relationship between his learning 
experiences and tl^e world of work. Mechanisms for pro- 
viding the migrant child with adequate career decision- 
skills should' be imparted before his/her pareer alterna- 
tives are narro«fed or closed. Implicit in this activity 
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is the application of counseling/guidance techniques- . 
which allow for social and personal deve]jppment at an 
earlier stage of the migra(ht child's educational proces^. 
Career education in a school or program setting can be 
considered successful if it accomplishes these basic, 
functions. But opening doors a better future is only 
the beginning. 

Recognizing that career education is a lifelong 
process, certain other observations concerning migrant 
youth must be considered. Non-discriminatory career 
entry, opportunities should be provided such youth. 
Education and/or training skills will'be of no value to 
them if they are not given the chance to utilize them in 
a meaningful, and rewa'rding manner. The labor market 
structure, once it has absorbed these young people, must 
also provide equal opportunity in their search for 
occupational and social upward mobility. Without adequate 
career progression mechanisms, migrant and other dis- 
advantaged minorities will continue to occupy the lower, 
rungs of the labor force structure. In summary, career • 
education concepts must be made viable from the earliest 
school experiences and ^continued '^iiroughout an individual's 
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lifetime to enable the individual to take advantage of 
future work/career opportunities as they arise in his/ 
her lifetime. For inemy, migrants r the future is now as 
their ndba are increasingly being mechanized. 




Implications of Career Ej^atlon for Migrant Youth 

It is clear that career education dan have a posi- 
tive impact on the educational process of the migrant 
child if the role of career education ia properly under- 
stood and implemented. Adopting career education concepts 
to the migrant and low-income child will no doubt be a 
formidable undertaking. Therefore, it will be essential 
that planning activities include intensive in-service 
training for all personnel involved in migrant education 
and that Adequate provisions ^re made to insure followup 
technical assistance during the implementation stages. 
Continuous interaction among teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and the community should result in critical 
self-evaluation which will strengthSh ongoing programs 
and provide direction to the total career education 
thrust. This same interaction should take place among 
all states involved in such ventures to provide as much 
uniformity and continuity of instruction as possible to 
the migrant child. 

While it is apparent that career education will 
have many benefits for migrant youth, its implications 
go mch beyond migrant education. Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, ' 
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Associate Commiasionar £or Career Education, is con- 
vinced that career education holds great promise for * 
meeting the needs of lowrincome, minority and inner* 
city youth. Says Dr. Hoyt: 

If, as a nation, we committed ourselves to 
career eduqation for such youth, it would 
pay big dividends both in terms of bringing 
personal meaning and meaning fulness to 
their lives and in terms of bringing bene- 
fits to the larger society. Career education^ 
is a winner. We should not abandon its 
implementation simply because fomidable 
problems need to be solved. The best way 
to begin is to begin. And I ^thinH that we 
should. . . .28 . 

Given the rapidly changing nature of technology 
and society in this country and throughout the world, 
the career education approach can help prepi^|d all yoxuig 
people to cope with an increasingly industrialized 
civilization which can only get more complex. It is also 
a concept that has the potential of insuring that less 
fortunate individuals be given an equal opportunity to > 
participate and share in the economic and social mainstream 
of their spciety. 

> 
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APPENDIX B 



LIST 0|^PERSONAl{j\ND^LEPHONE fuTERVIEWS 

Adame, fteriberto. Data Collaotor, National Farm- 
worker Information Clearinghouse, Juaraz-L^coln 
University: Austin, Texas. Personal interview , 

Arispa, Eddie. Migrant Coordinator, Tbxas^Good 
Neighbor Commisaion: Austin, Texas. Personal^ 
interview . 

Balboa, Amulfo. .Consultant, Texas Education Agency: 
Austin, Texas. Personal interview. ^. . 

Banales, Javier. Director, National Girl Scout Migrant' 
Communities Project: San Antonio, Texas. Personal 
and telephone interviews. 

Binder, Eugene .N^bi rector , St. Edwards University 
CAMP Program :^7tHatin, Texas. Personal interview. 

De La Rosa, Raul. Washington State Migrant Director: 
Sunnyside, Washington: Personal Interview, 
McAllen,,, Texas. 

Echazarreta, Ramon. Registrar, St. Edward^ s 

University: Austin, Texas. Personal interview. 

Garcia, Lauro. Director, Manpower, Education and 

Training (MET): Laredo, Texas. Personal interview. 

Garcia, Raul. Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
fontier CAMP counselor, St. Edward's University: ^ 
Austin, Texas, Personal interview. 

Gomez, Severe. Texas Education Agency, Director of 
Programs for Special Populations: Austin, Texas. 
(Texas-Washington Project Workshop, Thirteent;h 
Annual National Migrant Coiifeirence, October 10^ 
1975, MoAllen, Texas) 



Gonzalez, Rosa. Counselor, St. Edward's University 
CAMP Program: Austin, Texas. Personal interview. 
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12. Hardy, Jackie. " Counaalor, St. Edward's University 
CAMP Prc/gram: Austin, Texas. Peraanal Intervicsw. 

13. Harnandez, Emllio. Manpower Coordinator, Val Verdfe 
r fcountyi Del Hio, Tejta». Personal Interview.. 

14. Jlerreh^, Leo. Aasistapt Director, St. Edward's 
Univetaity CAJffi Progjcains Austin, .Texas. Pe^rbonal 
interview. 

; ' ' t ' 
J 15*; Ice, Altin. Executive Director, Advisory Council * 
for Techivi^c*!- Vocation'al Education, in Texas : 
Austin , Texas . Personal interview . - ' 

16. Jimenez, Hector. Diredtor, Texas Migrant Cpuncil. 
Eagle Pass, Texas. Personal interview. 



17. Lt/tz> Dick. Washington State Career Education 

Director. Personal ihtQjvlew and telephone 
conversation. ' \^ ' 

18. Perez, Rick. Texas Education Agency Migrant Division: 

Austin, Texas. Personal interview. 

19. . Rambo, Walter. Te^as Education Agency, Director for 

Career Education: \ustin,^ Texas . Personal i 
interview. 

20. Resendez, Ignacio. Washington State Supervisor, 

Migrant Education Identif iication and Recruitment 
Program: Sunnysi^, Washington. Personal inter- 
view, M6Allen, Texas. ^ < 
. - " ■ • ■ ' 

21. Rivera, Vidal Chief, Migrant Prt^g^am Branch (U.S. 

Office of Education, V7ashingtoh> &vCO * Tele- 
phone conversation # 

22. Rodriguez, Joaquin. Governor's Office of Migrant 

Affairs: Austin, Texas .Personal interview. 

23. Resales, Ra,u3.<. Asisistamt^^P^ofessor of Education, 

University of Houston and former HEP Director 
(University of Houston) . Personal interview. 
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24. "lurking ton, Koith. Pan American University ^ Division 
of Allied Health Profeosions and fornier Director 
of Troup Guidance Program. Personal inti^rviow, 
McAllon, TOKas . «. 
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25. Valdes, Hugo. HEP Director, University of IIouBton: 
Houaton, Texas. Personal interview. 
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APPENDIX C 



BASIC RESOURCE DOCUMEOTS ON CAREER EDUCATION 

— December 19 74 

Durincr the past few years, a wealth of literature has 
emerged on the topic of career education. This literature 
includes conceptual papers, books, journal articles, 
teaching guides,' sample ins tructional materials , abstracts 
of nev/ly initiated pilot and dejnonstration projects, 
progress reports from ongoing projects, evaluation 
reports, research studies, etc. 

Several basic resource documents have been prepared in an 
attempt to bring various segments of this growing body of 
literature under bibliographic control. A number of 
these basic resource documents have been entered into the 
ERIC System and are now available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service. j 

^Attached is a list of the basic resource documents on 
career education which are now available in the ERIC 
System. In many states, free access to ERIC Collections 
is available through the state department of education a 
and/oi?^ university libraries. In such states, an individual 
needs \nly to^cite the "ED" number of the document desired 
and »itlcan be retrieved from the ERKJJ Colli^ction maintained 
by the*state or by a university. 



Individuals ivho do not have ready acces;^ to a state- x 
maintained ERIC Collection -can place direct orders for 
ERIC doc\iments from the national ^RIC Document Reproduction 
^Service. A microfiche reproduction of an ERIC document 
costs 76 cents (plus postage) . A full-size hard-copy 
reproduction of the document costs $4.43 per 100 pages 
(plus postage) . TVji order should specify the "ED" number 
of the doctiment desired, should state whether a microfiche 
or a hard-copy reproduction is wanted, and should include 
a check, money or:der, or official purchase order. Orderg 
should be addressed to: ^ 

ERIC Document^^Heproduction Seryice 
P. 0. Box 190 * 
Arlington, Virginia 22210 ^ , - 
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BASIC RESOURCE DOCUMENTS OIT^CAREER EDUCATION 

Bailey, Larry J. Facilitating Career Development ' 
An Annotated Bibliog raphy, i . Springfield, Illinois: 
Illinois State Board of Vocational Education and . 
Rehabilitation; July 1970. (ED-042-217) 

Bailey, Larry J. Facilitating Career Development; 
An Annota ted Bibliography, li . Carbondale, Illinois: 
Southern Illinois University; February 1974 . (ED-092-674) 

Begle, Elsie P. Career Education; An Annotated 
Bibliography for Te achers and Curriculum Developers . ' 
Palo Alto, California: American Institutes for 
Reseeftrch; January 1973. (ED-073-297) - 

Uerr, Edwin L. Review and Synthesis of Foundations 
for Care er Education . Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University; March 1972. (ED-059-402) 

High> Sidney C. and Linda Hall. Bibliography on Career^ 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Office of Education; May 1973,1>' 
(ED-079-554) 

High, Sidney C, Nancy Rhett, and others. Abstracts 
of Research and Development Projects in Career Educa- 
tion Supported Unde r Part C of the Vocational Education 
Amendment s of 1968 . Washington, D.C; U.S. Office 
of Education; June 1972. (ED-063-520) 

High, Sidney C, Joyce Cook, and others. Abstracts 
of Exemplary Proje cts Supported Under Part D of the . 
Vocationa l Education Amendments' of 1968 . Washington, 
^•C.: U.S. Office of Education; November 1971. 
(ED-060-189) 
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High, Sidney C. , Joyce "Cook, Nan^ Rhett, dhd others. 
Abstracts of Exempl ary Projects Supported Ader Part D 
of the V ocational Education Ame vdments ef 19687 
Washington, D.C; U.S. Office of Education; June 
1973. (ED-094-271/VT-100-564) 

Indiana' Career Resource Center, ^sources for Career 
Development. South Bend, Indiana; Indiana University; 
1972. (PD-075\-637) ^ 
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10. Lakeshore Technical Institute. K-14 Career Education 
Multi-Media Catalogue . Sheboygan, Wisconsin: 
Sheboygan Public Schools; 1972. (ED-0 75-639) , 



11* • Mo.oro"VMlGn B. Aba tracts of Instructional Materials 
for CjiPeer Education. Columbus,. Ohj-o: 'Ohio State 
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University; 1972. (ED-068-627) 



12. Moore ^ Allen B, Absttacts of Ins truct'xoriaX Materials 
for Career Education (Supplement) « Columbus, Ohiof 
Ohio State University; 1973. (ED-075-576) 



^ 13. Beat^ Marwiqk^ Mitchell and Co, Inatruct|Lonal Materials 
for Career Education ; A Search and Agsesfament for 
^^ tiie Office of Education^ February 19/74. (ED-OD 0-441) 

14. Peat^ Marwick^ Mitchell and Co* Search and Assess- 
ment of Commercial Career Education Materials >/ 1972. 
{ED-075-657) / 

15. Peterson f Maria, Enrichment of Teacher and C<|)unselor 



Competencies in Career Education^ K-6: An An^iotated 



Bibliography , Charleston, Illinois : Eastern^ Illinois 
University; October 1972. (ED-073-287)<q 

16. Reynolds^ William E, A National Annotated Bibliography 
of Curriculum Materials in Vocational and Career 
Education . Springfield^ Illinois: Illinois State 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation; 
1974. (ED-090-442) 
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